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Adequate  Revenue 


FOR  SUPPORT  OF  THE 


Federal  Government 


A LECTURE 


BY 

HENRY  C.  FRINK 

. • 

< 

NEW  YORK: 

1806  N 


ADEQUATE  REVENUE  FOR  SUPPORT 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am  pleased  to 

meet  you  all  this  evening,  not  only  as  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of and  dwellers  in 

the  State  of  , but  also  as  citi- 

zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  citizens  of  these  United  States,  our 
first  desire  is  for  peace.  We  desire  that  all 
other  nations  shall  remain  at  peace  with  us, 
and  with  each  other.  We  desire  this  pri- 
marily, because  more  than  half  of  the  reve- 
nue for  support  of  our  Federal  Government 
is  derived  from  duties  upon  some  of  the 
goods  that  are  sent  to  us  by  other  nations. 
If  we  get  to  fighting  with  them,  or  if  they 
get  to  fighting  among  themselves,  part  of 
our  revenue  may  not  be  forthcoming.  Con- 
sequently we  submit  to  many  indignities 
and  outrages,  and  we  hesitate  about  en- 
couraging other  people  to  be  free,  as  we 
are. 

Our  representatives  in  Congress  have  de- 
cided, in  their  wisdom,  that  there  shall  he 
high  rates  of  duty  upon  some  imported 
goods;  low  rates  of  duty  upon  other  im- 
ported goods;  and  that  some  imported  goods 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  takes 
some  time  to  arrange  these  matters.  And 
the  trouble  is  that  they  will  not  stay  ar- 
ranged. There  is  always  some  dissatisfac- 
tion. That  is  because  there  is  always 
discrimination. 

You  remember  how  tedious  the  discus- 
sion becomes  whenever  there  is  a new  tar- 
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iff  bill  under  consideration,  and  how  the 
business  of  the  country  suffers  while  we  are 
all  impatiently  waiting  to  see  what  changes 
will  be  made,  that  is,  what  articles  will  be 
taken  off  the  free  list  or  put  on  the  free  list, 
and  what  articles  will  be  classified  at  high 
rates  of  duty  or  scheduled  at  low  rates  of 
duty?  Well,  it  is  likely  that  that  sort  of 
thing  will  occur  again — every  four  years,  or 
less^ — if  we  do  not  find  a better  way. 

It  would  seem  that  the,  best  way  would 
be  to  impose  a uniform  rate  of  duty  upon 
all  imported  goods.  That  would  be  fairer. 
There  would  be  no  high  rates,  no  low  rates, 
no  free  list.  There  would  be  no  discrim- 
ination. But  there  is  no  certainty  of  reve- 
nue from  duties  upon  imported  goods  for 
several  reasons,  and  you  will  readily  believe 
that  the.  element  of  certainty  is  the  first 
consideration  in  seeking  for  a source  of 
revenue. 

Who  can  say  that  other  nations  will  sure- 
ly remain  free  from  war  and  pestilence  and 
famine  long  enough  to  send  us  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  goods  upon  which  we  can 
impose  any  duty?  The  chances  are  that 
before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  principal  foreign  nations  will  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  that  they  will  have  very 
little  or  nothing  whatever  to  export.  What 
will  be  the  use  of  either  a high  tariff  or  a 
low  tariff  or  a uniform  tariff  in  such  times? 
We  shall  then  be  compelled  to  look  to 
ourselves. 

Furthermore,  who  can  say  how  much 
longer  we  shall  need  any  imported  goods? 
It  is  true  that  when  our  country-'was  first 
being  settled  we  had  very  much  need  of 
imported  goods,  but  things  have  been  chang- 
ing since  then,  until  now  they  are  very  much 
changed.  We  have  within  our  own  borders 
■ every  variety  of  soil  and  climate;  we  are 
rapidly  perfecting  ourselves  in  all  the  arts 
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and  manufactures;  we  have  learned  to  raise 
or  manufacture  many  of  the  articles  we 
used  to  import,  and  the  good  work  is  going 
on.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  without  many  other  imported  ar- 
ticles, especially  if  we  are  asked  to  pay 
high  rates  of  duty  upon  them. 

There  is  another  good  reason  why  the 
revenue  for  support  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  derived  principally  from 
duties  upon  imported  goods  assuming  that 
it  can  be  so  derived  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  that  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  gauging  the  amount  of  revenue 
with  sufficient  exactness.  After  a tariff  bill 
has  been  duly  discussed  by  the  Congress 
and  criticised  by  experts  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  after  all  the  talking  and  writ- 
ing about  it  that  have  been  done  by  “all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men”  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries,  after  it  has  been 
finally  passed  and  has  become  a law,  with 
or  without  the  signature  of  the  President, 
we  have  to  wait  a long  time  before  we  be- 
gin to  find  out  what  the  result  is  going  to’ 
be.  If  there  is  a surplus,  our  representa- 
tives are  inclined  to  make  extravagant  ap- 
propriations. If  there  is  a deficit,  our  rep- 
resentatives are  disinclined  .to  provide  for 
our  necessities.  Of  these  facts  we  may  be 
sure:  That  the  amount  of  revenue  from 

duties  upon  imported  goods  will  never  ex- 
actly meet  our  expectations;  that  a long 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  any 
change  in  the  existing  law  can  be  brought 
about,  and,  when  the  change  is  made,  from 
one  tariff  law  to  another  tariff  law,  that  we 
shall  most  probably  find  ourselves  in  a worse 
situation  than  we  were  in  before. 

If  there  is  a better  way  than  depending 
upon  duties  upon  goods  that  we  may  need — ^ 
that  may  be  raised  or  manufactured  in  for- 
eign countries  and  that  may  be  brought  to 
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our  shores  in  ships  of  foreign  countries — 
to  provide  revenue  to  help  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  our  Federal  Government,  we  ought 
to  know  that  better  way,  and  we  ought  to 
tell  our  representatives  in  Congress  about  it, 
and  we  ought  to  insist  that  they  make  laws 
for  us  in  accordance  with  the  better  way. 

It  has  been  stated  that  more  than  half  of 
our  revenue  is  derived  from  duties  upon 
some  imported  goods.  The  remainder  of 
our  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  in- 
ternal taxes  upon  some  domestic  goods,  viz.: 
distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors  and  man- 
ufactured tobacco,  about  four-fifths  of  this 
remainder  being  derived  from  taxes  upon 
alcoholic  beverages,  whiskey  and  beer. 

Now,  it  may  be  expected  that  these  arti- 
cles will  continue  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  although  very  many  earnest 
people  say  they  are  unnecessary,  and  that 
their  manufacture  should  be  prohibited;  it 
may  be  expected  that  these  articles  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bought  and  sold,  although  very 
many  earnest  people  are  ceaselessly  endeav- 
oring to  make  the  business  as  difficult  as 
possible  to  cany  on;  it  may  be  expected 
that  these  articles  will  continue  to  be  con- 
sumed, although  very  many  earnest  people 
say  they  are  harmful  to  us,  not  only  to  our 
health,  but  to  our' morals.  Of  this  fact  we 
may  be  fully  assured : That  the  government 

taxes  upon  these  narcotics  and  intoxicants 
do  not  tend  to  repress  their  manufacture, 
or  to  stop  their  sale,  or  to  decrease  their 
consumption.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
shown  that  our  representatives  in  Congress, 
in  their  wisdom,  by  discriminating  against 
other  articles  in  favor  of  these  few  articles, 
in  the  matter  of  internal  taxation,  really 
stimulate  the  demand  for  them.  The  dis- 
cussion that  is  continually  going  on  about 
these  articles  certainly  tends  to  advertise 
them;  to  make  them  known  to  many  who 
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might  otherwise  never  hear  of  them;  and 
to  awaken  interest  in  them  and  to  arouse 
curiosity  to  try  their  effects.  Again,  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  imposes  high  taxes  upon  these  arti- 
cles leads  the  governments  of  separate 
states  and  counties,  and  cities,  and  towns 
to  consider  them  worthy  of  taxation  for  lo- 
cal purposes.  The  discussion  goes  on,  and 
the  demand  increases. 

The  retailer  is  enabled  to  fit  up  a hand- 
some, attractive  place  of  business  and  to 
pay  good  prices  to  the  brewer  and  distiller 
and  tobacco  factor,  because  he  can  get  good 
prices  from  the  consumer.  And  these  prices 
are  based  upon  the  government  taxes, 
which  enable  the  brewer  to  get  several  dol- 
lars a barrel  for  beer,  which  is  more  than 
ninety-five  per  cent,  water;  the  distiller  to 
get  several  dollars  a gallon  for  whiskey, 
which  costs  only  the  fraction  of  a dollar  to 
produce,  and  the  tobacco  factor  to  get  sev- 
eral dollars  a hundred  for  cigars,  which  are 
not  worth  more  than  a half  a dozen  heads 
of  cabbage.  Now,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what  have  these  people  done  for 
this  country  that  their  business  should  be 
fostered  and  protected  by  government 
taxes?  Why  should  there  be  discrimina- 
tion in  their  favor? 

A certain  plain  American  citizen,  who  is 
not  very  well-known,  went  to  see  a certain 
wealthy  brewer,  who  is  quite  well-known. 
The  plain  citizen  was  the  advocate  of  a new 
plan  of  taxation  which  would  reduce  the 
tax  upon  beer  from  one  dollar  a barrel  to 
less  than  ten  cents  a barrel,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  the  brewer’s  approval  and  his 
assistance. 

Said  the  plain  citizen  to  the  great  brewer: 
“Mr.  Brewer,  you  brew  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  barrels  of  beer  every  year, 
upon  which  you  pay  a government  tax  of 
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one  dollar  a barrel,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars — a quarter 
of  a million — every  year.” 

Said  the  great  brewer:  “Yes;  well,  what 

about  that?  What’s  that  your  business?” 

Said  the  plain  citizen:  “Mr.  Brewer,  1 

have  a plan  whereby  everything  would  be 
taxed  instead  of  only  a few  things,  and  the 
result  would  be,  if  that  plan  were  put  into 
operation,  that  instead  of  paying  one  dollar 
a barrel  upon  your  beer  you  would  have  to 
pay  only  a few  cents  a barrel,  so  that  you 
would  save  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  every  year.  I therefore  ask  you  to 
help  me  to  bring  this  plan  before  the  peo- 
ple that  they  may  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  to  change  the  law.” 

Said  the  great  brewer:  “Rather  would  I 

pay  two  dollars  a barrel.  If  there  is  a low 
tax  everybody  brews  his  own  beer,  and  I 
lose  my  business.” 

That  is  the  strongest  proof  of  discrimi- 
nation, when  the  men  who  are  paying  a 
high  tax  would  prefer  to  have  it  increased, 
doubled,  instead  of  having  it  reduced! 

The  great  brewer  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  everybody  would  brew  his  own 
beer.  He  meant  that  his  monopoly  would 
be  broken,  that  others,  having  only  a small 
capital,  could  engage  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness and  that  he  would  have  to  meet  com- 
petition; so  that  those  who  feel  the  need 
of  beer  and  believe  that  it  does  them  good 
could  get  honest  beer  at  a moderate  price. 

Compare  the  brewer  with  the  baker. 
Everybody  is  at  liberty  to  bake  his  own 
bread,  but  the  bake  shops  pay  their  pro- 
prietors just  the  same.  Some  bakers  make 
such  good  bread — make  it  so  nearly  the 
same  every  day — that  their  reputation  and 
business  extend  in  every  direction;  and  in 
our  large  cities  you  may  see  their  delivery 
wagons,  of  which  they  own  hundreds,  driv- 
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ing  around  miles  away  from  the  bakery. 
That  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  pro- 
tection of  a government  tax  is  not  necessary 
in  the  building  up  of  a large  and  profitable 
business. 

The  baker  takes  grain,  and  hops,  and 
water  and  makes  them  into  bread,  which  he 
sells  to  you  for  five  cents  a loaf.  The 
brewer  takes  grain,  and  hops,  and  water — 
artesian  well-water,  paying  no  city  taxes — 
and  makes  them  into  beer,  which  you  can 
buy  for  five  cents  a glass.  Now,  which 
comes  nearest  being  worth  the  money? 
Which  contains  the  most  grain  and  hops? 
And  which  contains  the  most  water? 

Bread  is  called  “the  staff  of  life”;  but 
there  are  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
lean  heavier  upon  beer!  Many  a man  who 
will  make  five  cents  worth  of  bread  last  him 
two  days  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  fifty 
cents  for  beer  in  one  day;  and  most  of  it 
is  pretty  bad  beer,  too.  Now,  why  should 
not  these  people  who  like  a glass  of  beer — 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their 
lives — who  use  it  and  never  abuse  it,  and 
who  believe  sincerely  that  it  does  them 
good  instead  of  harm — why  should  not  they 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  good  beer  at 
a proper  price  the  same  as  they  can  get 
good  bread  at  a proper  price? 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  im- 
pose a tax  which  protects  brewers  in  the 
accumulation  of  princely  fortunes,  and  com- 
pels poor  workingmen  to  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  for  their  beer,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  they  consider  an  article  of 
prime  necessity?  What  great  act  has  any 
brewer  ever  done  for  this  country  that  his 
business  should  be  protected?  And  what 
act  has  any  baker  ever  done  against  this 
country  that  his  business  should  be  unpro- 
tected? 

The  same  questions  may  be  applied  as  to 
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the  distiller  and  the  tobacco  factor.  What 
have  they  done  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected? And  what  have  the  people  who  use 
spirits  and  tobacco  done  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  those  articles  five 
or  ten  times  what  they  are  worth? 

The  higher  the  taxes  upon  spirits  and 
tobacco,  the  more  the  manufacturers  are 
pleased;  the  more  will  they  be  protected 
in  their  monopoly;  the  more  they  can  adul- 
terate their  wares;  the  more  discussion 
they  will  be  enabled  to  provoke,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  their 
products. 

Many  earnest  people  fear  that  a low  tax 
upon  beer  and  whiskey  and  tobacco  would 
cause  an  enormous  increase  in  their  con- 
sumption. History  proves  the  exact  con- 
trary. In  other  countries,  where  no  taxes 
are  imposed  upon  these  articles,  their  con- 
sumption is  continually  decreasing.  Human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  the  following  proposition  may  be 
accepted  to  calm  the  fears  of  temperate 
people — although  this  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a temperance  lecture:  Make  beer  and 

whiskey  and  tobacco  cheap  and  the  people 
will  despise  them;  place  them  upon  a pin- 
nacle by  taxing  them  at  high  rates  and  the 
people  will  sneak  through  side  doors  on 
Sundays  to  get  them. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  separate  states  and 
counties  and  cities  and  towns  to  undertake 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  these  articles  by 
means  of  excise  laws — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  never  discriminate  in  their 
favor. 

If  there  is  a better  way  we  ought  to  know 
it,  and  we  ought  to  tell  our  representatives 
in  Congress  about  it,  and  we  ought  to  insist 
that  they  make  laws  for  us  in  accordance 
with  the  better  way. 

This  is  a great  country  for  railroads. 
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I More  than  half  of  the  railroads  of  the  world 

i belong  to  us,  and  they  are  right  here,  and 

so  are  we.  The  railroads  are  necessary  to 
us  and  we  are  necessary  to  the  railroads. 

Now,  I respectfully  submit  that  the  bet- 
: ter  way  would  be  to  discontinue  taxing  our- 

selves by  duties  upon  some  imported  goods, 

‘ which  we,  ourselves,  may  soon  learn  to  raise 

or  manufacture,  or  do  without;  to  discon- 
, tinue  taxing  ourselves  through  our  brewers 

and  distillers  and  tobacco  factors,  whose 
products  our  boys  and  girls  may  “swear  off” 

I using  at  any  moment;  and  to  tax  ourselves 

only  through  the  gross  earnings  of  our  rail- 
*^4  roads.  In  this  way,  all  articles — domestic 
and  imports  (if  any) — would  be  taxed, 
without  discrimination.  We  would  have 
certainty  of  revenue.  We  would  have  ade- 
quate revenue.  We  would  have  a solid 
foundation  for  our  Federal  Government. 

Every  person  in  these  United  States 
native,  naturalized,  alien,  sojourner  or 
traveler— pays  tribute,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  our  railroads,  every  day.  We  do  not 
ride  on  a railroad  every  day,  but  everything 
we  eat,  and  everything  we  use,  has  helped, 
in  some  way,  to  swell  the  earnings  of  some 

The  infant,  at  its  mother’s  breast,  is,  by 
the  very  act  of  absorbing  food,  contributing 
its  mite  to  the  earnings  of  railroads.  The 
house  that  shelters  it  and  the  fuel  that 
warms  it  have  contributed.  The  clothing 
that  covers  it  has  contributed.  Its  soap  and 
other  toilet  and  laundry  articles  have  con- 
tributed. The  bed  it  sleeps  in.  the  cradle 
it  is  rocked  in,  and  the  chair  it  sits  in,  have 
contributed.  The  carpet  it  crawls  on  and 
the  toys  it  plays  with,  have  contributed. 
The  table  it  sits  at  and  the  dishes  it  eats 
from,  have  contributed.  The  utensils  used 
in  preparing  its  food  have  contributed.  The 
book,  slate,  paper,  pencil  and  pen  that  help 


it  to  learn  have  contributed.  The  school- 
house  it  recites  in  has  contributed.  The 
light  it  uses  at  night  to  study  by  has  con- 
tributed. The  implements  it  uses  in  tilling 
the  farm  and  garden  and  in  harvesting  the 
crops  have  contributed.  The  armory  or 
bakery  or  bindery  or  bleachery  or  brewery 
or  cannery  or  cemetery  or  colliery  or  cream- 
ery or  crematory  or  distillery  or  factory  or 
foundry  or  furnace  or  gallery  or  hostelry 
or  laboratory  or  laundry  or  market  or  mill 
or  mine  or  mint  or  office  or  pottery  or 
printery  or  quarry  or  refinery  or  saloon  or 
shop  or  slaughter-house  or  stable  or  store 
or  studio  or  tannery  or  theatre  or  ware- 
house or  yard  it  works  in  and  the  tools  it 
handles  have  contributed.  The  money  it 
earns  and  spends  has  contributed.  Its  ma- 
chinery and  lubricants  have  contributed.  Its 
steam  and  electric  power  have  contributed. 
Its  telegraph  and  telephone  and  phonograph 
and  graphophone  have  contributed.  The 
books,  letters,  magazines  and  papers  it 
reads  have  contributed.  The  jewelry,  musi- 
cal instruments,  paintings  and  statuary 
that  adorn  its  home  have  contributed. 

The  church  it  attends  and  the  show  it 
goes  to  have  contributed.  The  carriage  it 
drives  in,  the  horse  it  rides  and  the  boat  it 
manages  have  contributed.  The  bicycle  it 
bestrides  has  contributed.  The  rum  it 
drinks  and  the  tobacco  it  chews  and  smokes 
and  snuffs  have  contributed.  Its  traps  and 
nets  and  fishing-tackle  have  contributed. 
Its  arms  and  ammunition  and  fireworks 
have  contributed.  Its  asylum  and  hospital 
and  jail  have  contributed.  Its  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  have  contributed. 
The  coffin  it  is  buried  in,  the  crematory  it 
is  burned  in,  the  tombstone  set  over  its 
grave  and  the  urn  that  contains  its  ashes,  all 
have  contributed.  From  birth  to  death,  the 

this  civilized  country. 
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are  continually  contributing  to  the  earning 
capacity  of  its  network  of  railroads! 

Very  few  of  us,  however,  seem  to  be 
" aware  of  the  fact.  The  commuters  and  the 

commercial  travelers  realize  that  they  are 
doing  considerable  business  with  the  rail- 
y roads.  So  do  the  merchants  who  are  re- 

1 ceiving  large  shipments  of  goods,  upo^ 

which  they  must  primarily  pay  the  freight. 

Ill  The  majority  of  us  think  very  little  about 

our  railroads,  because  we  do  not  often  come 
into  direct  contact  with  theru.  Our  annual 
I vacations,  our  occasional  outings  our 

1 flying  holiday  trips  bring  us  up  to  the  ticket 

^ window;  and  when  we  must  attend  court, 

or  the  funeral  of  a relative,  in  another  town 
or  state,  we  know  that  we  must  pay  our  rail- 
roads directly.  But  how  many  of  us  ever 
pay  a freight  bill?  How  many  of  us  ever 
stop  to  think  that  we  are  paying  freight, 
indirectly,  all  the  time,  whenever  we  pay 
for  anything  that  we  use  or  consume. 
Those  who  have  ever  seen  a freight  bill  are 

in  a very  small  minority.  , ^ ^ .v. 

The  freight  counts  up,  though,  faster  than 

most  of  us  think  it  does.  The  freight  earn- 
ings of  our  railroads  are  about  three  times 
1 as  much  as  their  passenger  earnings.  This 

year  for  example,  our  railroads  will  most 
n\\  likely  own  up  to  nine  hundred  million  do  - 

lars  earned  in  carrying  merchandise  (m- 
’ eluding  express  packages  and  the  mails), 

' and  three  hundred  million  dollars  earned 

in  carrying  passengers — a total  of  one  bil- 
lion, two  hundred  million  dollars  gross 

earnings.  „ 

Now,  a small  percentage  of  the  gross 

earnings  of  our  railroads  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  total  running  expenses  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Say  that  we  need  a 
million  dollars  a day  for  three  hundred  days 
in  a year.  That  would  make  three  hundred 
million  dollars  a year.  If  the  gross  earn- 
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ings  of  our  railroads  are  one  billion,  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a year,  then  a tax 
of  twenty  per  cent,  would  yield  the  neces- 
sary three  hundred  millions.  Should  a 
searching  investigation  prove  that  our  rail- 
roads could  not  stand  a tax  of  twenty  per 
cent,  without  advancing  their  freight  and  A 
passenger  rates  we  would  authorize  such 
advance  with  composure,  for  we  would  have  I 

imported  goods,  if  any,  free  of  duty,  and  ) 

we  would  not  have  to  pay  high  taxes  upon  ( 

our  whiskey  and  beer  and  tobacco.  For  in-  I 

stance,  instead  of  paying  a tax  of  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  producing  i 

a gallon  of  whiskey  we  would  have  to  pay  r 

a tax  of  only  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost  of  carrying  that  gallon  of  whiskey  on 
our  railroads.  Consequently  we  could  well 
afford  to  pay  a little  more  to  our  railroads 
if  they  actually  needed  any  more.  The  bur- 
den would  be  equitably  distributed  and 
therefore  easily  borne  by  all  the  people. 

Every  person,  not  excepting  the  operators 
of  railroads  and  their  employes,  would  pay 
in  exact  proportion  to  what  he  used  and 
consumed,  and  the  amount  of  traveling  he 
did  and  the  amount  of  traveling  that  was 
done  for  him.  Those  who  receive  the  most 
benefit  from  our  railroads  as  common  car- 
riers would  pay  the  most,  those  who  re-  f|i 

ceive  the  least  benefit  from  our  railroads 
would  pay  the  least.  When  we  found  that 
the  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  bringing 
us  too  much  money  for  the  needs  of  our  'f 

Federal  Government,  “economically  admin- 
istered,” the  railroad  rates  could  be  re-  I 

duced,  and  we  would  all  feel  the  reduction  'f 

a little,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  When  ^ 

we  needed  more  money,  say  for  ships  or 
forts,  the  railroad  rates  could  be  advanced 
and  we  would  all  feel  the  advance  a little, 
and  all  at  the  same  time.  We  would  have 
timely  notice  of  changes  in  the  railroad 
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rates  and  we  could  make  our  calculations 
and  our  business  contracts  accordingly. 

The  effect  of  an  advance  in  railroad  rates, 
even  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
would  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  con- 
sumer. Suppose  the  rate  of  freight  on  a 
barrel  of  fiour  to  be  sixty  cents  from  Min- 
neapolis to  New  York.  Then  an  advance 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  make  the  rate 
of  freight  seventy-five  cents  a barrel.  That 
is  to  say,  the  baker  would  have  to  pay  fif- 
teen cents  more  a barrel  for  the  flour  he 
uses  to  make  the  bread  we  consume.  But 
how  much  more  would  he  charge  us  for  our 
loaf  of  bread?  Not  a cent  more;  not  the 
fraction  of  a cent  more.  He  now  charges  us 
the  same  price  he  charged  when  flour  was 
two  or  three  dollars  higher,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  the  nerve  to  charge  any  more  when 
the  price  of  flour  was  only  a few  cents 
higher.  It  would  be  about  the  same  with 
other  articles.  We  wouldn’t  know  that  the 
rates  had  changed,  unless  we  happened  to 
read  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  And  yef 
that  almost  imperceptible  advance  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  would  roll  up  millions 
for  us  whenever  we  needed  them.  There 
would  be  no  surplus;  no  deficit;  no  excuse 
for  extravagance  or  parsimony. 

It  was  expected  that  the  last  tariff  bill 
passed  by  our  representatives  in  Congress 
would  provide  sufficient  revenue,  because 
it  embodied  an  income  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
upon  all  incomes  of  individuals,  firms  and 
corporations  over  and  above  four  thousand 
dollars  a year.  But  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  income  tax  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  decision  • was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  an  income  tax  is  a direct  tax  ana 
upon  the  principle  that  inquisition  into  in- 
dividual incomes  is  improper.  The  result 
is:  Insufficiency  of  revenue  an  1 the  issuing 

of  interest-bearing  bonds. 
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The  last  issue  of  government  bonds  was 
for  one  hundred  million  dollars,  upon  which 
we  must  pay  interest  at  four  per  cent,  a 
year  for  thirty  years.  That  makes  an  in- 
terest account  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars.  We  must  pay  one  hundred 
million  dollars  principal  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  interest,  a total 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars. 
We  received  the  one  hundred  million  dollars 
and  a little  premium  besides,  because  there 
are  many  wealthy  people  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  who  think  that  United 
States  four  per  cent,  bonds,  with  thirty 
years  to  run,  are  a mighty  fine  investment — 
safe,  sure  and  profitable.  But  what  do  we 
get  for  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars  interest  which  we  must  pay?  Do 
we  get  any  ships  or  forts?  Do  we  get  any 
river  or  harbor  improvements?  Do  we  get 
any  Federal  buildings  in  our  cities  and 
towns?  Does  any  worker  get  a day’s  work? 
If  the  worker  uses  any  imported  goods  upon 
which  duties  are  paid,  or  any  beer  or 
whiskey  or  tobacco  upon  which  Federal 
taxes  are  paid,  he  has  to  help  pay  that  in- 
terest account  whether  he  gets  any  work 
or  not.  And  there  was  more  than  one  issue 
of  bonds,  and  there  will  be  more  than  one 
interest  account  to  pay,  for  which  we  get 
absolutely  nothing. 

If  the  last  tariff  law  made  by  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  had  embodied  a tax 
of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  earnings  of 
our  railroads  that  tax  would  have  yielded 
about  the  same  amount  that  was  expected  to 
come  from  the  income  tax.  Such  a tax 
would  not  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  because  the 
fact  is  that  such  a tax  is  an  indirect  tax, 
bearing  upon  all  the  people,  and  because  the 
principle  cannot  be  denied  that  to  ask  about 
the  affairs  of  our  railroads,  which  are  cor- 
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porations,  receiving  their  charters  and 
rights  of  way  and  rights  of  eminent  domain 
from  the  people,  is  not  only  proper  but 
necessary. 

Perhaps  our  representatives  in  Congress 
didn’t  know  anything  about  this.  The 
President  didn’t  say  anything  about  it  in 
his  message  to  Congress.  Perhaps  he  knew 
nothing  about  such  a tax.  But  we  shall  be 
• electing  other  representatives  to  Congress, 
or  the  same  ones  over  again.  We  shall  be 
electing  another  President,  not  the  same 
one  over  again.  Shall  we  tell  these  good 
people  what  to  say  and  what  to  do?  Or 
shall  we  let  our  railroad  managers  and  mis- 
managers  tell  them? 

A tax  upon  the  net  earnings  or  net  in- 
come of  our  railroads  would  be  absurd,  as  a 
tax  upon  the  profits  of  importers  or  brewers 
or  distillers  or  tobacco  factors  would  be 
absurd.  The  Government  tax  should  be  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  our 
railroads,  which  is  the  money  they  actually 
receive  from  the  people.  All  of  our  rail- 
roads have  gross  earnings ; but  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  careful  not  to  show  any 
net  earnings.  Other  railroads,  after  pay- 
ing their  operating  expenses,  their  fixed 
charges  or  interest  on  their  proper  bonds 
and  on  their  over  issues  of  bonds,  their 
dividends  on  their  proper  stocks  and  on 
their  watered  stocks,  their  equipments  and 
their  betterments,  still  have  a surplus  left. 

Now,  we  want  to  see  all  our  railroads 
doing  well.  We  expect  from  them  safety, 
speed,  comfort  and  regularity  in  the  carry- 
ing of  our  persons  and  our  commodities. 
We  expect  that  they  will  not  endanger  our 
lives  and  our  property  by  purchasing  -poor 
materials  and  hiring  incompetent  men.  We 
expect  that  there  will  be  no  strikes  to  in- 
terrupt the  regular  running  of  passenger 
and  freight  trains.  We  expect  that  our 
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railroads  will  not  upset  our  calculations  by 
cutting  their  rates.  We  expect  that  they 
will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  some  and 
against  others  by  paying  secret  rebates. 
We  expect  that  they  will  keep  their  road- 
beds and  rolling-stock  in  good  repair.  We 
expect  that  they  will  pay  good  wages  to 
their  employees.  We  expect  that  they  will 
pay  proper  interest  on  their  bonds  and 
proper  dividends  on  their  stocks.  We  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  all  these  things,  and  we  do 
pay  for  them. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  our  railroads 
today?  How  many  of  them  are  safe  to  ridd 
on  or  fit  to  carry  merchandise?  How  many 
of  them  are  openly  engaged  in  rate  wars? 
How  many  of  them  are  secretly  paying  re- 
bates to  favored  customers?  How  many  of 
them  are  provoking  strikes?  How  many  of 
them  are  paying  extravagant  salaries  to 
their  high  officers  and  starvation  wages  to 
their  humble  workmen?  How  many  of 
them  are  keeping  the  property  under  their 
direction  in  good  repair?  How  many  of 
them  are  paying  any  interest  on  their  bonds 
or  any  dividends  on  their  stocks?  HoW 
many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Is  this  the  fault  of  the  people?  No;  the 
people  pay  money  enough,  but  there  is  a 
huge  suspicion  that  a large  percentage  of 
that  money  is  diverted  from  proper  chan- 
nels, and  that  it  goes  to  make  “the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.”  Therefore  we 
ought  to  insist  upon  a thorough  investiga- 
tion before  we  countenance  any  advance  in 
railroad  rates.  There  is  a huge  suspicion 
that  the  money  so  diverted  amounts  to  a 
million  dollars  a day,  or  more.  The  net  is 
spread;  and  while  we  are  working  or  play- 
ing, or  feasting  or  starving,  or  lecturing 
or  being  lectured,  or  waking,  or  sleeping  or 
dying,  the  wheels  are  going  around;  trains 
are  arriving  and  departing  and  hurrying  on 
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ta  their  destination;  the  passengers  have 
paid  their  fares;  the  freight  must  be  paid 
before  we  can  get  our  supplies  of  milk,  and 
butter,  and  eggs,  and  meats,  and  fish,  and 
poultry,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and 
other  articles;  the  money  is  paid  by  the 
people  every  day  in  good  faith  that  the 
earnings  of  the  corporations  they  have  cre- 
I ated  will  not  be  diverted;  but  the  suspicion 
remains  that  that  sort  of  thing  has  been 
! going  on  for  years;  that  it  is  still  going  on 
i every  day;  and  that  it  will  continue  to  go 

I on  until  the  people  decide,  through  their 

i representatives  in  Congress  to  use  this  great 
net  to  capture,  first  and  foremost,  the 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  a million  dollars  a day  are 
diverted,  then  the  people  are  a million 
dollars  poorer  every  day.  If  they  keep  on 
getting  poorer  until  they  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  use  as  many  articles  as  they  have 
j been  accustomed  to  use,  then  the  earning^ 
of  the  corporations  they  have  created  wilt 
decrease;  but  the  diversion  of  earnings  goes 
on  just  the  same;  the  net  is  still  spread; 
and  the  people  are  wronged  in  their  use 
of  the  barest  necessities  of  existence! 

When  we  play  a game  of  poker,  with  a 
“Kitty”  attachment,  which  many  of  us  prob- 
,k  ably  do,  at  times,  we  know  that,  if  we  play 
, long  enough,  the  “Kitty”  will  get  all  the 
chips.  It  makes  no  difference  what  color 
■ the  chips  are  or  what  they  are  composed  of, 

-L_  or  what  their  intrinsic  or  representative 

'Y  vaiue  may  be;  if  we  sit  in  the  game  long 

I enough,  the  “Kitty”  surely  gets  all  the  chips. 
■4  Now,  we  are  not  compelled  to  play  poker, 

> with  or  without  a “Kitty”;  but  the  game 

of  transportation — the  game  of  life  and 
death — we  are  compelled  to  play,  and  there 
is  a whole  litter  of  “Kitties”  in  that  game. 
What  difference  will  it  make  how  much 
money  we  have  in  this  country,  or  what  kind 


I 
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of  money  we  have — aluminum,  copper,  gold, 
nickel,  paper,  or  silver?  Sooner  or  later, 
these  “Kitties”  will  get  it  all.  With  other 
active  “Kitties,”  in  the  shape  of  interest 
accounts  upon  our  issues  of  government 
bonds,  working  against  us,  we  are  becom- 
ing impoverished  and  enslaved.  No  people, 
no  nation  can  stand  such  a drain.  We  must 
have  a change  and  we  must  have  it  with- 
out delay.  Every  moment  the  wheels  are 
going  around — to  fatten  the  “Kitties.” 
Every  moment  the  bonds  are  drawing  in- 
terest— to  fatten  the  “Kitties.”  Cunning 
little  “Kitties”! 

And  all  this  time  we  hear  a great  deal 
of  talk  about  protection  to  the  American 
workingman.  Isn’t  it  a farce,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it?  Why,  these  men  who 
are  howling  for  protection  are  not  even  con- 
sistent. They  think  that  they  can  “fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time.”  They  claim  that 
high  rates  of  duty  upon  some  imported  goods 
keep  up  the  wages  of  American  working- 
men, but  they  say  nothing  about  free  im- 
migration pulling  down  the  wages.  If  they 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  protect  the 
wages  of  American  workingmen,  why  don’t 
they  howl  for  a tax  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a head  upon  immigrants? 

We  want  protection  in  this  country,  but 
we  want  the  right  kind  of  protection.  We 
want  protection  against  our  railroads,  and 
we  want  protection  for  our  railroads.  We 
want  to  be  protected  to  the  utmost  extent 
against  accidents,  against  strikes,  against 
lockouts,  against  rate-wars,  against  sudden 
fluctuations,  against  the  fast-freight-line 
“Kitty,”  against  the  palace-car  “Kitty,” 
against  the  over-issue-of-bonds  “Kitty,” 
against  the  watered-stock  “Kitty,”  and 
against  all  the  other  “Kitties.”  We  want 
protection  for  our  railroads  against  mis- 
management, protection  against  Napoleons 
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! of  finance,  young  and  old,  protection  against 
officers  and  directors  who  gamble  in  stocks 
I and  bonds  of  the  railroads  they  are  con- 

< nected  with  and  who  cannot  resist  the  temp- 

I tation  to  manipulate  rates  to  suit  their 
transactions.  We  demand  protection  for 
the  thrifty  people  who  have  invested  their 
savings  in  the  proper  stocks  and  bonds  of 
our  railroads,  that  they  may  receive  proper 
incomes  from  their  investments. 

We  can  secure  this  kind  of  protection  by 
taxing  ourselves  through  the  gross  earnings 
of  our  railroads.  Every  train — every  wheel 
that  turns — immediately  becomes  a pur- 
veyor  of  government  revenue.  Who  will 
dare  to  interfere  with  the  regular  running  of 
^ even  a gravel  train?  Who  will  dare  to 
. manipulate  rates?  The  rates  will  be  as  firm 
j as  the  rates  of  postage,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  discrimination.  The  man  who 
sends  one  letter  pays  two  cents.  The 
man  who  sends  a hundred  letters  pays  two 
hundred  cents.  So  we  shall  have  uniform 
rates  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  uniform 
rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight,  all  to  be 
regulated  by  a Secretary  of  Transportation, 
at  Washington — a member  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet.  We  pay  eighty-five  million 
dollars  a year  for  postage,  and  the  Post- 
^ master  General  is  a member  of  the  Presi-  ^ 

(dent’s  Cabinet;  we  pay  fifty  million  dollars 
a year  for  our  army,  and  the  Secretary  of 
' War  is  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabi- 

^ net;  we  pay  thirty-five  million  dollars  a 

J year  for  our  navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

fj,  Navy  is  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabi- 

‘i  net;  we  pay  more  than  a thousand  million 

• dollars  a year  for  our  railroad  transporta- 

! tion — our  life — and  we  are  unrepresented  in 

the  President’s  Cabinet. 

We  have  entrusted  our  most  important 
business — the  business  upon  which  all  other 
business  depends,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to  a 
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set  of  men  who  are  sucking  us  as  an  orange  The  “better  way”  will  bring  us  free  trade, 

and  squeezing  us  as  a lemon.  Our  gold  is  ! if  a low  tax  on  all  imports,  and  all  exports, 

sent  abroad  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and  I can  be  called  free  trade.  Many  earnest 

dividends  on  stocks  in  the  hands  of  alleged  ^ people  say  that  free  trade  would  be  a good 

foreign  holders.  Their  cry  is  for  “gold — thing  for  us.  Many  earnest  people  say  that 

more  gold” — ^and  we  must  dig  and  sweat  free  trade  would  be  a bad  thing  for  us. 

to  get  it  for  them.  These  men  say  that  i The  fact  is  that  nobody  knows.  We  have 
their  business  is  of  a private  nature,  which  never  had  free  trade  in  this  country.  We 

does  not  admit  of  any  interference.  That  have  always  collected  duties  upon  some  im- 

is  not  true;  for  the  people  gave  them  their  ported  goods.  We  cannot  tell  exactly 

charters  and  their  rights  of  way,  and  what  whether  free  trade  is  a good  thing  for  us, 

the  people  gave  the  people  can  take  back  or  a bad  thing  for  us,  until  after  we  have 

to  themselves,  unless  their  business  is  man-  j|  tried  it  awhile.  Who  is  afraid  to  try?  The 

aged  to  their  satisfaction.  The  Inter-State  f baker,  or  the  brewer? 

Commerce  Commission  try  to  regulate  a ^ The  same  plain  American  citizen  who 

part  of  our  transportation  business  for  us,  went  to  see  the  great  brewer,  went  also 

but  they  started  off  with  the  notion  that  to  see  the  representative  of  a large  Eng- 

only  a few  of  our  railroads  are  engaged  in  lish  manufactory,  where  cloth  is  made,  of 

Inter-State  Commerce.  Why,  there  isn’t  wool  and  of  silk.  The  representative  of 

the  smallest  huckleberry  railroad  following  the  manufactory  has  charge  of  the  sale  of 

the  shortest  sheep-path  in  this  country  that  its  products  in  this  country, 

isn’t  engaged  in  Inter-State  Commerce,  in  Said  the  plain  American  citizen  to  the 

National  Commerce,  in  International  Com-  representative  of  the  English  manufactory: 

merce.  Our  only  salvation  is  to  make  Na-  “I  have  a new  plan  of  taxation  for  this  coun- 

tional  taxgatherers  of  all  our  railroads,  and  try,  and  the  result  would  be,  if  that  plan 

to  subject  their  accounts  to  government  were  put  into  operation,  that  the  products 

auditors,  their  business  to  government  in-  of  your  manufactory  would  be  admitted  into 

spectors.’  Governmental  ownership  of  the  v this  country  free  of  duty.  We  would  have 

railroads  is  unnecessary.  The  government  free  trade  then.  Would  that  be  a good  thing 

manages  to  get  duties  upon  imports  with-  > for  you  and  for  your  people?” 

out  owning  the  goods,  and  high  taxes  upon  Said  the  representative  of  the  English 

beer  and  whiskey  and  tobacco  without  own-  manufactory:  “No;  it  would  be  the  worst 

ing  the  breweries  and  distilleries  and  to-  > thing  for  us  that  could  possibly  happen, 
bacco  factories.  .The  government  can  ^ Give  the  American  people  free  trade,  and 

easily  get  a percentage  of  the  freight  on  [ with  their  energy,  and  ingenuity,  and  in- 

these  and  all  other  goods  and  articles  and  11  dustry  they  would  soon  beat  us  in  our  home 

of  the  fares  paid  by  those  who  travel  to  V markets  and  in  our  markets  the  world  over, 

assist  in  their  distribution.  This  is  the  bet-  * Free  trade  in  America  would  be  a harder 

ter  way,  and  it  is  our  duty,  who  know  the  blow  to  England  than  was  the  War  of  the 

better  way,  to  tell  our  representatives  in  Revolution.” 

Congress  about  it  and  to  insist  that  they  We  were  not  afraid  to  strike  a blow  then, 

make  laws  for  us  in  accordance  with  the  We  should  not  be  afraid  to  strike  a blow 

better  way.  ' now.'  We  then  struck  a blow  against  the 
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I injustice  and  oppression  of  King  George. 

1 Let  us  now  strike  a blow  against  the  in- 

ii  justice  and  oppression  of  King  Railroad. 

“In  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary”  to  strike  such  blows. 

This  is  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six — a Presidential  year.  If  we  can 
elect  our  kind  of  a President,  he  will  be  in- 
augurated in  the  Spring  of  ninety-seven. 
It  may  take  all  of  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  and  part  of  the  following  year,  to  pre- 
pare and  discuss  and  pass  a bill  that  will 
free  us  from  the  usurpations  of  our  own 
creatures.  But  we  ought  to  have  every- 
thing settled  and  in  running  order  by  the 
Spring  of  ninety-eight.  Let  us  look  forward 
to  the  Spring  of  ninety-eight,  and  a cure 
for  hard  times. 
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“In  the  Spring  of  '98,“ 


In  the  Spring  of  ninety-eight, 
What  will  be  the  lot  or  fate 
Of  the  millions  aggregate 
Who  then  dwell 
Upon  hill  or  upon  plain. 

From  Mexico  to  Maine, 

Key  West  to  Aleutia’s  Chain? 
Who  can  tell? 


Shall  each  Territory  great 
Be  admitted  as  a State, 

All  in  Union  congregate; 

Strive  to  quell 
The  section  feelings  mean, 
Opposing  party  spleen. 

That  dim  our  banner’s  sheen? 
Who  can  tell? 


Shall  we  add  to  our  estate 
Fair  Hawaii,  ere  too  late? 
Shall  rich  Cuba  segregate. 

Try  to  swell. 

With  her  varied  products  fine. 
Other  treasuries  than  mine? 
Shall  we  and  Canada  combine? 
Who  can  tell? 
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Shall  the  folks  who  emigrate 
Learn  to  us  to  pay  a rate, 

Or  elsewhere  immigrate, 

Pay  us  well? 

Shall  we  make  Great  Britain  groan. 
Fill  her  markets  and  our  own. 

By  just  Free  Trade  alone? 

Who  can  tell? 

U 

In  the  Spring  of  ninety-eight 
Every  soul  shall  have  a mate, 

We  shall  know  who  pays  the  freight; 

We  shall  sell 
All  our  surplus  very  soon. 

All  our  rhymes  shall  be  in  tune. 

And  we’ll  frolic  until  June, 

I foretell. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  I wish  you  all  good 
night  and  better  days. 

HENRY  CLAY  FRINK. 
New  York,  October  1,  1896. 
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